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EDITORIAL 


The articles in this issue are the papers to be read at the annual 
December meetings of the Educational Sociology Section of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Chicago, December 27 
and 28. 

The first meeting will be a discussion of the Social Life of the 
Child. The first paper presents a general conceptual analysis of the 
importance of status, both that into which the child is born and that 
which is acquired as a result of changing relationships, in the de- 
velopment of the individual. Using the term “culture” rather than 
“status” the second article concretely illustrates these concepts in 
the growth of the young child. The third article, though summa- 
rizing the research studies in the field, applies the same conceptual 
analysis to the adolescent. 

In the first number of this Journat, Dean Payne challenged the 
highly individualistic approach to the fields of childhood and of 
education. In the intervening years this individualistic child-cen- 
tered approach reached the zenith of its popularity in such books as 
The New Psychology for Parents and The Child-Centered School. 
As the present writer has pointed out elsewhere,’ the shift to a re- 
orientation of child study and of education in terms of the total 


* Francis J. Brown, The Sociology of Childhood (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 
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social milieu of the individual has been gradual but consistent. It is 
extremely interesting to note that psychology and even psychiatry 
has now recognized that to study the individual apart from his social 
context provides very little basis for the development of a con- 
structive program of child guidance and of education. 

There is some danger that, in the midst of international crises, the 
pendulum will swing too far. As the writers of these articles force- 
fully point out, the two concepts—self-expression and authority 
(the individual and the group)—are not antithetical but correlative 
and interdependent. In the recognition of this fact lies the hope of 
democracy. 

The second meeting will be a joint session of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society and the Educational Sociology Section. Only one paper 
will be presented, followed by a panel discussion. Unfortunately, 
space does not permit the printing of the comments on the papers 
by those who will participate in the panel. 

A period of emergency brings a serious challenge to existing social 
institutions. This is as true of the present as of any previous emer- 
gencies and, in many respects, will call for even more thoughtful 
consideration of desirable changes if the responsibility for deter- 
mining the degree and the direction of such change is not to be 
wrested from educators. On the other hand the present emergency 
clearly demonstrates that no institution can modify its program or 
services independently of the community in which it exists and for 
the service of which it is maintained. 

In the basic principles which he has stated and the illustrations 
given, the author has presented a fundamental approach to the 
problem of school-community relationships. 


Francis J. Brown 





THE GROUP LIFE OF THE ADOLESCENT 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Catholic University of America 


properly to evaluate the mass of research as a whole. 


more in the behavior patterns transmitted by his culture. 


Psychology, IX (1898), 425-428. 











The group life of the adolescent is a subject which has received 
less attention from research workers than its intrinsic importance 
merits. However, since Sheldon’ with inadequate methods opened 
up the subject some forty years ago, there has been a thin but steady 
stream of research on the subject. It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to summarize these studies in detail. After all, such summaries 
are readily available in the Child Development Abstracts and other 
handy sources. Rather the present purpose is to point out a certain 
general trend in this research which must be appreciated in order 


The general trend just referred to is the tendency to study the 
adolescent less as an individual and more as a member of a culture 
group. The swing seems to be away from the exclusively psycholog- 
ical viewpoint to one which is more sociological. The explanation 
of group behavior is being sought less in the individual himself and 


Before developing these points it is well to define terms. By adoles- 
cence we mean the period from puberty to maturity. By puberty we 
mean the point of time at which the child becomes physically ca- 
pable of begetting or bearing children. These definitions are im- 
portant because some writers have used the terms loosely since 
Stanley Hall arbitrarily stated that adolescence began at twelve. By 
group life we mean all activities carried on by three or more children 
in common. This definition excludes the literature on friendships 
and intersexual love. It includes all the studies bearing on group 
life, whether the groups are spontaneously formed by the children 
themselves or imposed on them by adults. It is rather obvious, how- 


*H. D. Sheldon “The Institutional Activities of American Children,” American Journal of 
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ever, that the former type is of more theoretical interest. One is more 
interested in learning what the children do for themselves than 
what grownups do for them. 

As stated above, the older literature was prevailingly psychologi- 
cal. This does not mean that all the techniques employed were ex- 
clusively psychological in a strict and narrow sense. As a matter of 
fact, a mass of facts was accumulated about group life, facts which 
might be classified as sociological rather than psychological data. 
The point is rather that the dominant viewpoint was that of the 
social psychologist who seeks to explain societal phenomena in 
terms of individual behavior and motivation rather than that of the 
sociologist to whom group life is a thing in itself deserving of study 
for its own sake, whatever may be the character of the individuals 
making up the group. 

For example when the present writer’ set out to study a boys’ gang 
a decade and a half ago, the technique used was the careful psycho- 
logical study of each individual member. Tests were administered. 
Each member’s behavior was studied with a view to discovering his 
motivation and his underlying personality patterns. Each boy was 
seen in his home environment and his reaction to that background 
was studied. The underlying thought was, I suppose, that if one 
could learn as much as possible about each member, an understand- 
ing of the gang phenomenon itself would emerge. 

This same viewpoint is equally clear in Puffer’s’ still older study. 
Puffer relied on interviews with boys who told him about their gang 
activities. Thrasher’ used a somewhat different approach; but his 
underlying viewpoint seems to have been similar. He used observa- 
tion, interviews, life-history documents, even newspaper clippings 
to accumulate a vast amount of material on gangs, their growth 


*Paul H. Furfey, The Gang Age (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), chap. X, 
“The Gang.” As a matter of fact the gang in question was a preadolescent gang in the strict 
sense above defined. 

*J. A. Puffer, The Boy and His Gang (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912). 

* Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang; a Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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and development, their make-up, their activities, and their delin- 
quencies. His unit of observation, therefore, was the gang itself, 
at least in some instances, rather than the individual gang member. 
But fundamentally his approach was psychological. Although he 
considered the gang habitat, his primary interest seems to have 
been in the behavior of the gang and in the individual motivation 
which determined this behavior. This is typically a psychologist’s 
viewpoint. 

Dimock’ exemplifies the same approach in a much more recent 
study. This investigator studied the cohesiveness of adolescent 
groups by means of a friendship index, that is to say, by determin- 
ing from a friendship record the proportion of a boy’s best friends 
who appear within a given group. The more the group tends to con- 
tain within itself the members’ best friends, the more cohesive it is. 
With such an index in hand, Dimock was able to study the relation 
between group cohesiveness and such factors as age of members, 
size of group, socio-economic status, homogeneity of membership, 
social adjustment, and the participation and persistence of members. 
Again, the viewpoint is psychological. 

The techniques illustrated by the above studies and by a great 
many similar ones has been, on the whole, very fruitful. A vast 
amount of material has been gathered on the phenomena of adoles- 
cent group life. Although much remains to be discovered, particu- 
larly about girls’ groups, much solid research has been accomplished. 
We know now a good deal about the groups which adolescents 
form, particularly when these groups take the form of delinquent 
gangs. We know how these groups are formed, how they occupy 
themselves, how long they persist. We know something about their 
methods of organization and their leadership. We know how the 
members tend to resemble one another in intelligence, nationality, 
socio-economic status, school placement, and place of residence. 


The psychological approach has been a fruitful one. It has proved 


°H. S. Dimock, Rediscovering the Adolescent (New York: Association Press, 1937). 
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its worth by the mass of data assembled. Yet it has one great weak- 
ness. It does not wholly explain the particular forms which adoles- 
cent group life takes. It reveals the conditions of group life, but not 
the causes. It discovers the role of such factors as age and homoge- 
neity of membership in the group; but it does not explain the par- 
ticular series of behavior patterns which characterize adolescent 
group life here and now. 

Therefore, there have been a number of indications that the purely 
psychological approach as above described is not satisfactory as an 
exclusive method of research for the problem in hand. The first of 
these indications comes from psychology itself. A generation ago a 
psychologist might have been naive enough to explain group life in 
terms of a hypothetical “gregarious instinct.” But the postwar years 
have been hard on the instinct theory. Careful psychological re- 
search has demonstrated that in human beings there are no very 
complicated unlearned behavior patterns. In the animal kingdom 
as a whole such genuine instincts are not uncommon. Many animals 
do indeed repeat the same behavior, generation after generation, 
without any opportunity to acquire it by learning.’ But instinctive 
behavior is minimal among human beings. Learning is so important 
in human behavior that it plays a dominant part in all but the 
simplest reflex and impulsive behavior. Today certainly no repu- 
table psychologist would dare to explain behavior as complicated as 
adolescent group life in terms of instinct. 

If group life is learned and not instinctive, then we must turn for 
our explanation to the study of the conditions under which this 
behavior is learned and the emphasis shifts from the purely psy- 
chological study of the individual adolescent to the more sociological 
study of the circumambient social conditions. A primary contribu- 
tion in this connection has been made by the anthropologists. The 
anthropologist has before him a wide range of societal data, a much 


° For a particularly clear example see Fabre’s study of Cerambyx miles, discussed in the pres- 
ent writer’s Gang Age, pp. 28-29. 
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wider range than that of the sociologist whose field of investigation 
is restricted to our western civilization. The anthropologist then can 
scarcely fail to realize that human association can take a very wide 
variety of forms and that these forms cannot be explained in terms 
of the individual alone. Rather they must be explained in terms of 
what the anthropologist calls culture, that is to say, the sum total of 
those traditions, behavior patterns, techniques, and beliefs which 
can be handed on from one generation to another or from one tribe 
toa neighboring tribe. 

It takes little imagination to see the bearing of all this on our 
present problem of adolescent group behavior. The inner psycho- 
logical characteristics of the individual may indeed explain his 
capacity for group life; but the particular forms which this group 
life takes are learned; they are part of the cultural heritage which 
the adolescent receives from the society in which he lives. Among 
the Masai, for example, all the boys circumcised during the same 
quadrennium form a unified group. The status so attained looms 
very large in the adolescent’s life; it has important bearing, for 
example, on their sexual relations. Mead’ reports that in Samoa, due 
to certain factors which she details, association based upon age has 
ceased among girls by the beginning of the adolescent period, while 
among boys association based on the age principle lasts not only 
throughout adolescence, but throughout life. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances; but the general 
principle must be already clear. The laws of association are deter- 
mined only in a very minor degree by the whim of the individual. 
Toa much greater degree they are imposed on him by his culture. A 
Samoan boy associates with his own age group. A Samoan girl does 
not. This is not due to some strange quirk of Samoan psychology. It 
is definitely due to certain customs, that is to say, to Samoan culture 


™M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1928), 
chap. V. 
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in the anthropological sense. Is this also true in some degree in our 
own American civilization ? 

A great deal of light has been thrown on this question by studies 
in human ecology. For example, Shaw and McKay,’ studying the 
distribution of delinquency in Chicago, were struck by the fact that 
delinquency showed a definite ecological distribution and that this 
pattern persisted through generation after generation of delinquents. 
They found the explanation of this persistence in the survival of 
neighborhood traditions of delinquency. Evidently delinquency, a 
characteristic pattern of adolescent group behavior, was a traditional 
thing in certain areas. Borrowing the anthropologists’ terminology, 
we might say that adolescent delinquency is a definite part of the 
culture pattern of certain neighborhoods. It does not, of course, have 
the formal sanction of the neighborhood group as a whole; yet it is 
very definitely there. It would not be a gross exaggeration to say that 
a boy living in one of these areas consorts with a delinquent gang for 
the same reason that a Masai boy consorts with the other members of 
his quadrennium group. In either case the boy is adopting a behavior 
pattern from the culture in which he has been reared. The work 
of Shaw and McKay is concentrated, of course, on only one type of 
adolescent group behavior, namely, delinquency; but further re- 
search will undoubtedly show that less antisocial behavior is equally 
influenced by local culture types. Indeed this may almost be said to 
be a fact of common observation. 

Ecological areas have their characteristic forms of group behavior. 
May not the same be said of the various socio-economic classes? Do 
not they also have their characteristic cultures ? Some light is thrown 
on this by Sutherland’ in his work on white-collar criminality. This 


*C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, Social Factors in Delinquency; a Study of the Community, 
the Family, and the Gang in Relation to Delinquent Behavior (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931, National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement), 
Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. II. 

°E. H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 
I-12. 
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writer has pointed out that many of the generalizations of crimi- 
nologists are invalid because they were based on the study of a biased 
sample from which the white-collar criminal was almost entirely 
omitted. That is to say, they were based on the run of the courts, 
while the white-collar group, on account of the advantageous posi- 
tion which they occupy in our present society, are usually able to 
avoid appearance in court even when they behave antisocially. He 
feels that it is misleading to place too much emphasis on psycho- 
pathic personality as a cause of crime. Psychopathy indeed plays its 
part; but cultural patterns are also important, probably more impor- 
tant. To put it bluntly, the poor and underprivileged have evolved 
one pattern of criminal behavior and they land in court. The rich 
and privileged have evolved another and perhaps a much more 
pernicious pattern but they usually go unpunished. When we realize 
that criminality is largely adolescent group behavior we can see the 
bearing of these facts on the problem in hand. 

Still other culture patterns exist within our American civilization 
besides those based on ecological areas and socio-economic classes. 
One of the most important series of these has race as a basis. Dollard” 
and Powdermaker” both studied a southern community, said to be a 
town in the Mississippi Delta. Interestingly enough they both used 
anthropological methods, Dr. Powdermaker quite frankly so. Both 
were interested in Negro life as affected by his cultural environment. 
“An effort has been made in this book,” says Dr. Powdermaker, “to 
view a unit of southern American culture in terms of human beings 
who have inherited a historical situation and whose personalities are 
being constantly affected by the culture in which they live.”” One 
has only to read these reports to realize at how many points the situ- 
ation of the Negro adolescent, as imposed on him by southern cul- 
ture patterns, affects his group life. First of all there is the taboo 


®]. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 
” H. Powdermaker, After Freedom; a Cultural Study of the Deep South (New York: Viking 


Press, 1939). 
* Op. cit., p. ix. 
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on interracial social relationships which makes adolescent groups 
rigidly racial. Race segregation of opportunity and the Negro’s in- 
ferior economic position are other limiting factors. The pattern of 
Negro culture itself further complicates the situation. Each race has 
its own scheme of family life. The church plays a different role in 
the Negro’s life and here again there is a difference between the 
church’s influence on the adolescent and his elders, the hold of 
the church being weaker in the case of the former than in the case 
of the latter. It would evidently be beside the point to study the group 
life of the Negro adolescent on a rigidly psychological basis and to 
leave these enormously important social factors out of consideration. 

Even within one racial group there are extremely significant cul- 
tural differences. This point is brought out by some work which is 
being done by members of my own department in the study of the 
Washington alley culture.” The Negroes who live in the inhabited 
alleys of Washington present a culture which is as distinct from that 
of the other Negroes of the city as the latter is from the standard 
American white culture. The explanation seems to be that the alley 
dwellers came to the city from certain backwoods islands of cultural 
retardation which have in part preserved an older type of general 
American culture and in part have developed culture patterns of 
their own. Be that as it may, the alley dwellers have very distinctive 
habits of their own. The family is closely knit and prevailingly 
matriarchal. Recreation tends to be familial. That is to say, the 
adolescents do not tend to form a segregated group with their own 
mores as they tend to doin our standard American culture. A social 
evening will include the whole family as participants from the oldest 
grandparent down to the tiniest moppet. The society is largely non- 
competitive. This means, for example, that team games and com- 
petitive sports in general play a very small part in adolescent group 
life. Codperation looms correspondingly large. To get a job while 
one’s fellows are jobless does not bring prestige. Rather the adoles- 


% See G. Sellew, A Deviant Social Situation (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University, 1938). 
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cent is expected to share his good luck, if that is possible and of 
course it was often possible, in the simple agricultural society in 
which this culture developed. These children have an extraordinary 
physical courage and adolescent life is rough, virile, and adventur- 
ous. Alley dwellers meet unfair discrimination in law-enforcement 
agencies and their attitude toward the police is naturally hostile. 
Finally, relations between adolescents of the two sexes is regulated 
by a looser code of sex mores than in most other groups. 

Examples might be multiplied, but enough has been said to show 
that the group life of adolescents must be studied with cultural 
factors, as well as purely psychological factors, in mind. In conclu- 
sion, it may be well to draw a moral from these facts. The moral to 
be drawn embraces two generalizations. 

The first generalization affects the research worker. We ought to 
learn from the anthropologist. Investigators who have worked with 
primitive tribes have developed a technique in which culture looms 
large. To the trained anthropologist culture is a very definite thing. 
It has its own laws and the anthropologist knows how to study it in 
relation to those laws. It is easy to sense culture traits in a primitive 
culture so different from our own. They force themselves on the 
investigator’s attention by their apparent strangeness. It is less easy 
to notice them in our own civilization because we have grown up 
with them and easily take them for granted. It is probably not hard 
for a visitor to observe the workings of the caste system in India, but 
when Dollard talks of caste in Southerntown, we listen with a sort 
of shock. Yet Dollard is demonstrably right. We have our own 
American culture traits and they vary from area to area, from class 
to class, and from race to race. If we overlook the enormous signifi- 
cance of these cultural elements we are simply being unrealistic. 

A second generalization is based on the essential modifiability of 
culture. Purely psychological traits like intelligence are largely in- 
born and are hard to change, although not as hard as we believed a 
few years ago. But culture patterns are learned and they can be 
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unlearned. This ought to be encouraging to social reformers. For 
example, if delinquency is largely cultural, it is for that reason 
largely modifiable. 

At this point a word of warning is in order. Culture traits are sub- 
ject to modification, but only if they are treated as culture traits. If 
we study a delinquent adolescent and decide that his delinquency is 
a learned reaction, then it can be changed; but it cannot be changed 
merely by psychiatric prestidigitation. It can only be changed by 
changing the culture in which the delinquent remains. At least that 
is the only permanent and satisfactory solution. This is a fact which 
group workers have appreciated sooner than most social workers. It 
is a point also which the dictators of totalitarian countries have been 
only too quick to grasp. Interpreted in the light of culture the youth 
organizations of these countries represent a quite successful attempt 
to graft upon adolescent group life the ideological cultures which 
these dictatorships represent. 

One further point. We must not, like the dictators, be too ready to 
crush out the divergent cultures which form a part of the American 
scene. For example, many people might be tempted to look upon the 
Washington alley culture as a thoroughly bad one, deserving of 
nothing but extermination. It is indeed true that delinquency flour- 
ishes in these alleys and that sex standards are low. But it is equally 
true that there is something very fine about the physical courage of 
these children and their amiable willingness to cooperate. These are 
qualities which America needs. We ought not to try to use our 
standard American culture like a steamroller to level out all cultural 
differences. Rather, as we try to remedy the defects of these diver- 
gent cultures, we ought at the same time to try to learn from them. 
To do so will be to enrich our American life. 
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GROUP LIFE OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


LABERTA A. HATTWICK 
Winnetka Public School Nursery Schools 


Most children are born into a group—the family—and they spend 
a large proportion of their lives in this and other groups: play, neigh- 
borhood, school groups, clubs, etc. The child’s interactions as he 
seeks security, recognition, and response within these groups tend to 
determine, in large measure, his behavior and attitudes both as a 
child and as an adult. Group life is a determinant of the individual’s 
behavior and attitudes. 

Group life is, however, more than that. Now that education is 
evolving away from both subject-matter-centered and child-centered 
concepts toward a socially oriented concept with emphasis on indi- 
vidual adjustment, group life, in which there 1s close interaction 
between individuals, is becoming recognized as a major means of 
education. As later discussion will also indicate, in the adequate 
functioning of group experiences lies the essence of our democratic 
form of life. 

With these facts and trends in mind, there is obviously a need to 
study the group life of the child more carefully, to determine what 
some of the unique contributions are of the various groups in which 
he functions, and to determine how these various groups may best 
function to make adjusted individuals equipped for a happy demo- 
cratic living. 


WHAT THE FAMILY CONTRIBUTES 


Since the family is the first group in which the child lives and 
functions, his experiences here will have a strong influence on the 
habits and attitudes with which he approaches other groups. 
Ability or readiness to feel a part of the group. The most basic 
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contribution which the family can make is to give the child a readi- 
ness to belong or to feel that he is an accepted part of the subsequent 
groups which he enters. 

If the child is truly wanted and accepted by the members of his 
family, this expectancy of acceptance, this feeling that he belongs, 
will be established and will tend to carry over to other group con- 
tacts. If the child is rejected, either overtly or indirectly, in his own 
family, he is likely to carry into his next group experiences the re- 
sultant tendency to feel an outcast. He is likely to remain an outsider 
in the group. 

Tendency to assume or reject certain roles in the group. Asa result 
of his family experiences, the child approaches his new group witha 
readiness to assume or reject certain roles. The child who has had a 
definite and respected, but not too conspicuous, role in the home is 
likely to make the most flexible and adequate adaptation to new 


group experiences. The child who has felt like a subordinate in his | 


family—who has had too much direction, too little opportunity to 
express himself or to have his opinions respected—will most likely 
feel inadequate in the next group, and will either assume inferior, 
inadequate roles or will tend to compensate by assuming overasser- 


tive, bullying, dictatorial attitudes. The child who has been exploited 


in the family is likely to enter the new group with the continued 


expectation that he will receive first consideration and with the feel- | 
ing that he must stay in the limelight. The child who has experi- | 
enced strong sibling rivalries in the family will be likely to approach | 
































the new group with competitive, hostile attitudes toward the mem- i 


bers of the group. 


As we shall indicate more fully later, such sets as the above are | 
likely to be accepted by the other members of the group and may | 
predispose the individual to failure within the group unless quickly | 


recognized and properly overcome. 


Ability to appreciate and understand people of all kinds. The | 
family, with its associated contacts among relatives, neighbors, and | 
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friends, remains, throughout the period of childhood, the major 
group in which differences rather than likenesses prevail. In organ- 
ized groups for young children outside the home we attempt to 
establish relatively homogeneous groupings. We usually put chil- 
dren together who are of a similar age. Sometimes we segregate into 
similar sexes. The children themselves, especially in the years just 
preceding adolescence, tend to establish groupings based on simi- 
larities rather than differences.’ 

Before the child reaches full maturity, this limited interest in 
individuals like himself must change. Maturity implies a social 
orientation. It requires an interest in people unlzke oneself. So also 
does a democratic viewpoint necessitate a readiness to be tolerant 
toward all kinds of individuals, unlikes as well as likes. This interest 
normally does not become strong before the adolescent period. The 
potentialities for such an interest, however, are developed during 
the childhood period. 

The ability to feel with and to be tolerant toward others develops 
through intimate contacts with individuals of different ages, sexes, 
interests, and personalities, as these contacts are made within and 
through the family. A child has more respect for older persons if he 
has had a grandfather whom he adored. He will be able to feel more 
sympathy and a greater spirit of kinship with other races if he has 
shared the poignant grief of a colored servant over a personal loss. 
Intimacy with others during any periods of great joy or sorrow— 
during births and during deaths, during moments of great achieve- 
ment and recognition or of rejection and failure—provides the basis 
for our adult ability to feel with other human beings, regardless of 
age, race, economic level, sex, or other differences. This is a function 
of the family which is too little recognized. It calls for an increased 
respect for and encouragement of family experiences. 


*For research evidence on this point and for a condensed, fairly up-to-date survey of research 
in the field of social development in general, see John E. Anderson, “The Development of 
Social Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV, No. 6 (1939), 839-857. 
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WHAT GROUPS OF SIMILAR AGE AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRIBUTE 


While the family offers many experiences to the child, which no 
other group can equal or excel, it needs supplementing. From the 
time the individual first enters a group outside the home until 
the time he dies, he is reacting largely with contemporaries—with 
individuals approximately his own size and age and with approxi- 
mately his own range of abilities. 

The home provides little experience with “equals.” At home the 
child is confronted with parents and with older brothers and sisters, 
whose sheer size and superior abilities tend to overwhelm and 
subdue him, or he may be confronted with younger brothers or 
sisters whom he can forcibly control or with whom he unfairly 
competes. The dynamics operating in the home are often very dif- 
ferent from those which operate in the more homogeneous groups. 

While each of the groups which the child enters outside the 
home—the preschool, the school, the Sunday school, the club—has 


certain distinctive characteristics of its own, the present space does | 


not permit a separate consideration of each. The following discus- 
sion, therefore, strikes at points which are for the most part basic 
to all of these groups. Illustrations are drawn largely from the pre- 
school area since it seems to the author (1) that the functions to 
be discussed are usually operating most fully in preschool groups 
and (2) that the preschool philosophy might in many ways serve as 
a guide for other child groups. 






























SAORI CS ERTIES FIT RIE NET 


Stimuli for self-development. Children’s basic needs tend to have 


different degrees of importance at different developmental levels. | 
Security seems the greatest social need in infancy and in very early 


childhood. Self-expression and self-development become of primary 
importance between early childhood and adolescence. Social adjust- 
ment takes the fore during adolescence and adulthood. 

The homogeneous group tends to meet the need, which the child 





has during the intermediate period, for self-expression and develop- | 
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ment. Through contacts with individuals like himself, with whom 
the child can identify himself, he recognizes and becomes confident 
in his own abilities. A seven-year-old is more satisfied that he is 
being his seven-year-oldness when he is with seven-year-olds than 
when he is with either younger or older individuals. A boy feels that 
he is more adequately filling a masculine role when he is with boys 
than when he is with a group of girls. 

Ability to understand and willingly accept limitations of the 
group. In such a setting as the home provides it is a Herculean, if not 
an impossible, task to establish a democratic way of living, with 
equal rights for all, that the young child can understand. Equal 
rights means equal rights for the other person as well as for oneself. 
The rights of thirty-year-old parents are often so outside the scope of 
experience and understanding of a six-year-old son that the parents 
who stand up for their own rights must often seem to the child to be 
imposing arbitrary rules. The child needs experiences within a 
group of approximately his own stage of development in order to 
grasp and willingly to accept the suggestions, criticisms, adjust- 
ments, and limitations made necessary by group living. 

One needs only to see how almost miraculously certain of the 
problems which children present in the home clear up in a preschool 
group to feel the truth of the above statements. What might seem to 
be the same technique is quite different when applied by a member 
of the family and when applied by a contemporary in the school. 

When three-year-old Billy cries at home and mother or ten-year- 
old brother says “You're a cry-baby!” Billy is likely to cry harder 
than ever, for this is just further evidence that he isn’t being under- 
stood. When Billy cries at school, and three-year-old Tommy says, 
“You're a cry-baby!”, Billy is likely to bristle up, to wipe his tears, 
and to assert that this isn’t so! The feeling that Tommy is like 
himself makes it easier to understand and to feel that he is being 
understood. The standards which Tommy is holding up to him, and 
which usually are held up to the child in such a group, are essentially 
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those of “being one’s age.” They are within the range of Billy's 
ability. They therefore seem more reasonable. When Billy learns 
that acceptance of these standards wins him more immediate and 
complete acceptance within the group, he becomes still more ready 
to accept them willingly and without grudge. 


THE ADULT'S ROLE IN CHILD GROUPS 


Need for regulation within the group. While problems of a devel- 
opmental nature, such as that just described, frequently clear up 
quickly in a group of peers, problems due to earlier experiences and 
sets may, without adult help, become aggravated. 

It has already been stated that children bring to their group ex- 
periences with peers a set attitude toward or against the roles which 
they have held at home. The jealous child may arrive with a feeling 
of antipathy and rivalry toward every other child in the group. The 
children individually, and perhaps as a group, not able to under- 
stand these attitudes and forms of behavior which transcend their 
developmental level, are likely to accept these first reactions of the 
individual as the usual and to-be-expected reactions from him. Once 
such expectancies are established, the individual gets unbelievable 
practice in the particular role.’ 

This is one of the areas in which the adult can play an important 
part. It leads us to the need for considering the adult’s role in the 
group life of the child in some detail. 

Adult role not one of restraint or too direct control. Most of us are 
agreed, I believe, that if the child’s group life is to prepare him for 
group living, he must be free to interact within that group with a 
minimum of adult intervention. He must experience for himself the 
unpleasant as well as the pleasant situations that arise from contacts 
with other people. We believe that many of these unpleasant situa- 
tions have much learning value. It is frequently from conflicts, for 


* See article by John Anderson in The Unconscious: A Symposium (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929), p. 260. 
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example, that a recognition of the other person’s point of view grows 
and that the basis for understanding of others develops. 

Thus adults who participate in child groups must realize from the 
start that restraints and guidance grow more soundly out of child- 
contacts than when imposed by adults. They must realize that their 
function is not one of restraint, but rather one of freeing the indi- 
vidual child so that he may interact within the group more freely 
and more happily. 

Adults a source of security. Studies have shown that the child’s 
security depends first of all upon his acceptance by adults. Security in 
the family depends upon adequate relationships with one’s parents. 
Security in the preschool or school group requires first of all the 
presence of and acceptance by a teacher. 

During the period between the preschool period and adoles- 
cence—the period when the child is developing and establishing 
himself as an individual—security comes less and less to depend 
upon adult relationships and more and more to depend upon one’s 
confidence in one’s own abilities. Nevertheless, throughout the 
period of childhood, the presence of an adult in the background 
contributes some measure of security to the child. The eleven-year- 
old may feel this need only when it is not being met. He may not 
consciously notice the adult when she is there, yet he may miss her 
when she is gone. 

The mere presence of an understanding adult is especially helpful 
in freeing the shy child from the restraints of fear, anxiety, and 
uncertainty, and in making it possible for him to function more 
freely and happily in the group. 

The adult should not only recognize that a good relation is neces- 
sary between herself and the members of the group, but she must 
also recognize that different children need different degrees of 
warmth and intimacy in this relationship. The adult should not be 
afraid to respond affectionately to the child who is craving affection 
and love. She is actually helping such a child mature when she 
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responds. By responding, she may help him loosen the strong attach- 
ment which holds him to his home, or she may release him from the 
tension and inadequate functioning which characterizes many chil- 
dren whose emotional needs are not being met. In either case she is 
preparing him for a wider field of living. 

Adults a regulative force.’ We have already noted that if children 
are left entirely alone, many members of the group will suffer. The 
withdrawn child is likely to become more and more withdrawn. 
The hostile child is likely to find himself more and more sharply 
pitted against the group. The child who becomes too emotional and 
too easily upset by the taunts of others is likely to become the brunt 
of every one’s jokes and to find the group unbearable. 

Once the adult has established a mutual feeling of affection with 
members of the group she can do much to correct such misdirection 
or misemphasis within the group. 

Encouraging development of the individual’s abilities. Often a 
child may be helped to a happier role and relationship within the 
group if his special abilities or his positive assets are more consciously 
emphasized and developed. Experimental studies by Jack‘ and Page’ 
give striking evidence that the submissive child who is lacking in 
self-confidence may be helped in this way. 

The case of Joan and Judith reveals another situation in which 
encouragement of individual abilities made for better group rela- 
tionships. Joan and Judith were outstanding leaders in their four- 
year-old group. Instead of compromising on issues, each would pit 
herself and her respective followers against the other, and construc- 
tive activities would remain at a standstill as each faction informed 
the other, “We won’t play with you!” 

*S. R. Slavson, Character Education in a Democracy (New York: Association Press, 1939), 
pp. 12, 226. 

“Lois M. Jack, “An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children,” 
Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 7-65. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
1934, IX, No. 3. 


5 Marjorie Lou Page, The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1936, XII, No. 3, 69 p. 
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Joan happened to have unusual ability with constructive mate- 
rials. Judith was not so much interested in materials as in imagina- 
tive dramatic play. When the abilities of each of these girls were 
emphasized and when each began to express her leadership in a 
special area the harmony and the constructive level of the group 
reached a new peak. 

Guiding group interactions. Group placement of the child is a 
highly important factor in determining what kind of adjustment 
he will make. A former President of the American Sociological 
Association is quoted as saying’ that he could take any patient from 
a mental hospital and by adjusting him in some group cure him. 
Regardless of the validity of this statement, it has implications 
worthy of thought. 

The grouping of children is a field about which we know all too 
little and within which research opportunities are great. It involves 
(1) the consideration of the original groups into which children are 
placed, (2) the possibility of using subgroups or specific one-to-one 
relationships within the group as therapeutic devices, and (3) the 
study of the factors to be considered in all such groupings. 

Original group placement, it would seem in general, should be 
such as to complement or balance the child’s position in the home. 
The following cases illustrate this point of view. 

Paul, a three-year-old, was the younger of two children. He had 
developed strong inferiority feelings and a very dependent attitude 
as a result of his relationship with his older sister. Paul was entered 
in a nursery school in which he was the oldest rather than the 
youngest member of the group. He was soon a strong leader and 
the most popular child in the school. He gained markedly in confi- 
dence and ability during this time. 

Later in the same year, because of transportation problems and 
with no thought as to the composition of the new group, Paul was 


* Ethel S. Dummer, Why I Think So. The Autobiography of an Hypothesis (Chicago: Clarke 
McElroy Publishing Company, 1937), p. 274. 
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moved to a nursery school in which, as in the home, he was the 
youngest member. For a month he tried to maintain his own. Then 
he began to slide back into the withdrawing, inactive, unhappy pat- 
tern which he had shown when he entered school. The composi- 
tion of the group seemed a primary factor in bringing about these 
changes in his case. 

Jimmy, another case at point, was the youngest of four boys 
among whom there were marked rivalry feelings. He was entered 
in a play group in which competitive activities and a competitive 
spirit were strong. In this group his rivalry feelings became even 
greater. 

From the play group Jimmy went into a school in which inter- 
related roles were encouraged and in which coéperation rather than 
competition was stressed. In this environment his rivalry feelings 
began to decrease. Again, the group which had helped most was the 
group which led away from the overemphasized attitudes fostered 
in the home. 

Subgroupings, or specifically fostered one-to-one relationships 
within the group, can often be used to advantage in instances in 
which original group placement cannot be controlled. In the above 
cases, for instance, Paul—the boy with the older sister and the 
marked feelings of inferiority—might to advantage be associated 
frequently with the younger and the more helpless children in the 
group. Jimmy—the boy with the older brothers and the strong com- 
petitive drive—might to advantage be thrown with children whose 
abilities complemented rather than paralleled his own. 


PRIME ESSENTIAL OF ANY GROUP 


Opportunities for self-expression and for interaction between 
members of the group are the prime essentials of any group. The 
function just emphasized, i.e., the freeing of the individual for the 
fullest and the most balanced functioning within the group, is with- 
out doubt the greatest role which the adult can fill in the child’s 
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group, for it is this freedom of expression and interaction between 
group members that makes the group an effective educational de- 
vice and a sound training ground for a democratic way of life. 

A major difference between the democratic and the totalitarian 
philosophies lies in the different emphasis which each places upon 
the individual and the group. In the totalitarian setting, the indi- 
vidual exists for the state. In the democratic setting, the state exists 
for the welfare of the individual. In other words, in the democratic 
setting, the group exists for the child, not the child for the group. In 
a democracy, therefore, we must consider the group not a goal in 
itself, but a technique for furthering the individual’s adjustment, 
development, and welfare. 

When we do not give the child a chance to express himself and to 
interact freely in the group we are subordinating him to the group. 
If he does not completely rebel, he will tend to become a mirror of 
the group. He will acquire much of the group’s knowledge and its 
attitudes in a passive way, through unquestioning acceptance, as- 
similation, or imitation, but he will not be equipped to modify that 
knowledge and those attitudes so as better to adapt them to chang- 
ing needs. He is likely to remain a passive individual—a pawn of his 
environment—a ready prey to the dictatorial rule of others—unable 
to influence or to lead. 

Only when we allow the child to express himself and to interact 
freely with others can he develop a sound perspective on his own 
abilities and a readiness to evaluate, judge, continuously adapt to, 
and modify the forces passively imposed by the group. Only through 
free expression and interaction within the group can the child de- 
velop the confidence, initiative, and understanding necessary for 
mature and democratic living.’ 

Freedom for interaction within the group has further advantages 
than those cited. Those groups which have organized so as to pro- 


*§. R. Slavson, “Group Education for a Democracy,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XIII, No. 4 (December 1939), 226-235. 
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vide the fullest possible degree of self-expression and interaction 
between members are making a surprising and encouraging dis- 
covery: they are finding that children not only learn to adjust better 
through the newer approach but that they also learn factual material 
more readily and permanently. The group helps to emotionalize 
and vitalize the information gained. Any text on social psychology 
will yield evidence that this is the case. Free expression and inter- 
action within the group helps to meet the old criterion of educa- 
tion—the acquiring of factual knowledge—at the same time that it 
contributes to individual adjustment and to the development of a 
democratic way of life. 

It seems to the author that the freeing of each individual child for 
optimal functioning within the group is the function most in need 
of emphasis in our present-day progressive schools. In our enthusi- 
asm to let children function freely, we are liable to drop all control. 
The outgoing children may profit by this action, but the reserved 
and repressed are more likely to suffer. “Equal opportunities” neces- 
sitate such adult regulation that the reserved and repressed children 
may also function freely and happily. 

To serve this function the adult, obviously, must have the deepest 
understanding of children and of individual needs. He must realize 
the value of guiding contacts and yet likewise sense the dangers of 
imposing adult standards and of stepping in without a sound under- 
standing of the individual child’s case. Our need for enlightened 
knowledge in this area is indeed great. 
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THE CHILD AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


KINGSLEY DAVIS 
Pennsylvania State C ollege 


HUMAN RAW MATERIAL AND THE ASCRIPTION OF STATUS 


First let us admit a general proposition. An individual’s most 
important functions for society are performed when he is fully 
adult, not when he is immature. Hence society’s treatment of the 
child is chiefly preparatory and the evaluation of him mainly antici- 
patory (like a savings account). Any doctrine which views the 
child’s needs as paramount and those of organized society as sec- 
ondary is a sociological anomaly, although a personal evaluation of 
particular children above other ends (mainly by parents) is a nor- 
mal phenomenon which fits the cultural system for socializing the 
young. 

Too often the child-and-society problem has been visualized as 
simply that of transmitting the cultural heritage. Yet society does 
not depend solely on transmitting its heritage but also on absorbing 
each new generation into its structure. Confronted by a constant 
stream of raw material in the form of new babies, it must so process 
and distribute this material that the variegated system of interlock- 
ing adult statuses which chiefly constitute the social structure will be 
filled and the business of society accomplished. Such a task presents 
numerous difficulties not involved in merely transmitting the gen- 
eral heritage. 

For instance, the fabrication of the infant for future positions 
must begin as soon as possible. Though socialization moves from 
the general to the specific and training for some specific statuses 
may thus be deferred, no community can leave its infants culturally 
vacant for any extended period of time, nor, since statuses are inter- 
related, can it train for the general ones without regard for the later 
narrower ones. 
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But paradoxically, the fabrication of the child for his statuses can- 
not begin until he already has some statuses. This is due to the fact 
that the work of socialization, if it is to be accomplished, must be 
assigned to particular persons whose responsibilities, rights, and 
obligations with respect to the infant are clearly defined, and who, 
by various sociological mechanisms, are motivated to perform the 
appropriate tasks. Such assignment immediately gives the infant 
membership in the society and a place in the social structure. The 
statuses he receives at this time, some temporary and some per- 
manent, may be called ascribed statuses, because he certainly has not 
achieved them.” 

Still more paradoxically, these initial statuses, since they are as- 
cribed at birth, are given at precisely the time when society knows 
least about the potentialities of the individual concerned. The hu- 
man raw material, indeed, seems discouragingly homogeneous, 
whereas the statuses constituting the social structure are highly 
differentiated. Undoubtedly there are genetic differences of capacity 
between infants, but these lie hidden, only to be revealed in the sub- 
sequent process of socialization which itself requires that the child 
first be placed. It follows then that the placing of the infant is 
arbitrary, a matter not of pure accident certainly but at best of blind 
social rule. And it is no mitigation of this fact to realize that the 
statuses thus ascribed, precisely because they come first, tend to be 
the most important in the individual’s life. They determine and 
limit the range of statuses which he may subsequently achieve or try 
to achieve. 

However blind the ascription of important statuses may be from 
the point of view of innate capacity, it is nonetheless done according 
to rule. Our immediate question therefore is this: what does, what 
can, society seize upon in the newborn undifferentiated infant to 


* The distinction between ascribed and achieved status is taken from Ralph Linton’s brilliant 
discussion in The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936); 
chap. VIII. 
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use as a basis for the arbitrary assignment of statuses? The answer: 
precious little; and this may be reduced to four categories, viz., sex, 
age, age relationship, and kinship.’ 

Sex. The infant’s sex is a definite, highly visible physiological fact 
which appears at birth, remains fixed for life, provides a universally 
applicable dichotomy for dividing all infants into two classes, de- 
notes a biological condition associated intrinsically with future re- 
productive functions, and harbors a libidinous drive tremendously 
significant in human motivation. It is, therefore, a very convenient, 
not wholly fortuitous, basis for the ascription of lifetime statuses; 
and this is why, in every society, it is utilized not only for definite 
statuses, but also for giving monopolies on achieved statuses (which 
means, in effect, that many otherwise achieved positions are at the 
same time sex-ascribed). Given this functional ascription on the 
basis of sex, it seems inevitable that an evaluative ascription should 
also be made—one sex receiving more prestige than the other; for 
social status is seldom merely a matter of prescribed activities, but 
usually a matter of invidious esteem as well. 

Age. While the baby’s zero age does not distinguish him from 
his fellow infants, it does separate him from older persons. Age, like 
sex, is a definite, highly visible physiological fact apparent at birth. 
But unlike sex, it is a steadily changing condition and therefore can- 
not give rise to permanent lifetime statuses. The only way it can 
give a permanent status is in terms of an age relationship between 
given persons (e.g., parent and child, or elder brother and younger 
brother), in which case it is the time interval between the parties, 
and not age itself, which remains fixed. Furthermore, except in 
terms of an age relationship, age is not a dichotomy but a con- 
tinuum which can provide a basis for several rather than two 
general statuses. Yet if too many distinctions are made within this 
continuum, age loses its character of high visibility (small differ- 
ences of chronological age being hard to detect) and its character of 


*Cf. Linton, op. cit., pp. 116 ff. 
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intrinsic social relevance (for only in terms of broad age grades can 
there be an intrinsic connection between the physical condition and 
the social condition associated with age). Hence there are usually 
only a few age statuses (fixed in the culture but not permanent for 
the person) through which, if he lives, every individual passes, 
In addition there are often specialized series of positions assigned 
somewhat on the basis of age, but in which only particular per- 
sons participate. Some of these—e.g., many occupational careers in 
modern society—lead through well-established age rungs in some 
particular direction, such as higher pay and responsibility. More 
abundant in complex societies, such sequences are not quite so much 
a matter of age as the more generalized age statuses, because achieve- 
ment plays a greater part in the attainment of each rank. 

Mention of these specialized age series brings us back to our origi- 
nal problem, for at the inception of an individual’s life there is no 
intrinsic evidence as to which series he should traverse. The initial 
. limitations are simply the other bases of status ascription—notably 
sex, age relationship, and kinship—which, again, are largely ex- 
trinsic and arbitrary so far as the actual behavior in the adult statuses 
is concerned. 

Age relationship. Since statuses are assigned on the basis of age, 
mutual age must necessarily affect the relations of any two or more 
associated persons. This is true in an informal way, as when general 
age statuses happen to give two people a compatible or incompatible 
world outlook. It is even truer in a formal way, in the sense that so- 
ciety utilizes age relationships as a basis for institutional organiza- 
tion, defining rights and obligations as between those of markedly 
divergent and between those of markedly similar age. More spe- 
cifically, however, when an age relationship subsists between two 
persons who are also related in another way—notably by kinship, 
with the birth-cycle gap between parent and child and the birth- 
order gap between siblings—it becomes part of a group structure 
within the larger society. 
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Kinship: identification with parent. Another quality of the raw 
infant utilizable in giving him an initial status is race. But since race 
is inherited this basis is practically indistinguishable from another, 
namely, the infant’s identification with his parents. Such identifica- 
tion is arbitrary, because there is no necessary biological identity 
between the parents’ and the offspring’s capacities (for socially 
ascribed identity is more complete than, and therefore cannot be 
explained by, genetic identity); yet it is convenient, because the 
parents, with and by whom in our family system the child is closely 
associated and socialized, already have well-defined statuses which 
the child can simply take over. The child may take the parent’s sta- 
tus immediately (as in caste), acquire it later but begin training for 
it at once (as in succession or inheritance, which we may speak of 
as “delayed ascription”), or seek achieved positions with a com- 
petitive advantage or disadvantage provided by his parents (as in 
open-class occupational placement, which we may refer to as “fluid 
ascription”). In any case, through identification with the parents 
the child becomes automatically related to the rest of the society 
and is trained accordingly. So important is this jus sanguinis prin- 
ciple that a wide number of important statuses depend upon it. The 
ascription of citizenship, religious affiliation, and community mem- 
bership, for instance, is in most cases a matter of identification with 
parents who are already citizens, communicants, and members. 

Interdependence of various bases. Sex, age, age relationship, and 
kinship are therefore the first things about a newborn infant which 
society can utilize for the immediate ascription of statuses. These 
bases are not only universal but also functionally interrelated, dif- 
ferently but mutually connected with social activities. For instance, 
the main intrinsic function with which sex is connected, reproduc- 
tion, is also age-limited, in that it occurs only during a certain period 
(the reproductive period) of life. Kinship identification involves 
an age difference between the child and his parents, a sex difference 
and rough age similarity between his parents, and an age difference 
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between him and his siblings which often implies an unequal iden- 
tification with the parents.’ In any concrete structure, therefore, 
these bases, being interdependent, place limitations upon one an- 
other. For given purposes one may be stressed more than another, 
but each is always involved in the total social situation. 

These do not exhaust the bases for status ascription. There are 
many others affecting a child’s status—such as illegitimacy (pre- 
venting full identification with the parents), plural birth (affecting 
birth-order), number in family (affecting all family relations), 
adoption, death of parent, etc. When these are added to the list, it 
can be seen that the ascription of status is a complex phenomenon 
and that no two individuals ever have the same complete set of 
ascribed positions.’ 

Summary. The baby, in order to be fabricated for specialized sta- 
tuses, must start his socialization at the earliest possible moment. For 
this he must be initially placed in the social structure. Yet it is pre- 
cisely at this point that least is known about the infant. The initial 
placement of him, therefore, despite its tremendous importance, is 
a matter of arbitrary social rule based on the few available external 
characteristics. It is true that the individual’s achievements must 
also be socially recognized, and not long after birth each child’s ac- 
complishments begin to set him off from others. These accomplish- 
ments, however, are already partial products of statuses ascribed at 
birth, so that differences of achievement can never be interpreted 
purely as differences of inherent capacity. Ascribed statuses, coming 
first, lay the framework within which the transmission of the cul- 
tural heritage takes place. They determine the goals (e.g., adult sta- 
tuses) toward which training shall aim and the initial persons who 
shall carry it out. When, accordingly, we know the child’s sex, age, 


* E.g., primogeniture. 

* Children of royalty among the Manam do not have to show the respect customarily due to 
elders if these elders are commoners. Identification with the parents’ caste thus overcomes 
general age deference. C. H. Wedgwood, “The Life of Children in Manam,” Oceania, IX 
(September 1938), 7. 

° Wedgwood, op. cit., stresses this point. 
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age relations, and the class, religion, region, community, and nation- 
ality of his parents, we know fairly well what his socialization— 


indeed, his life—will be. 


AUTHORITY AND EQUALITY IN SOCIALIZATION 


Turning now to socialization itself we find two quite distinguish- 
able categories of persons from whom the child acquires the senti- 
ments, beliefs, and knowledge of his milieu: (1) those having 
authority over him; (2) those having equality with him. His train- 
ing varies in content and significance accordingly as it is acquired 
from one or the other. In fact, the two general types of morality 
distinguished by Piaget—that of constraint and that of codperation’ 
—are mainly, as he indicates, the respective product of these two 
types of relationship. The morality of constraint is one of objective 
duty based on unilateral respect for persons in authority, its rules 
being felt as superior, external, absolute, and beyond comprehen- 
sion. The morality of codperation rests on mutual understanding 
between equals, the rules having no mystic superiority or absolute- 
ness in themselves but simply being the working principles of 
association, capable of modification according to the rational con- 
siderations and needs of the participants. 

Of interest to us is the fact that these two types of sociopsychic 
relationship, both extremely important in the child’s socialization, 
rest upon the bases of status ascription previously discussed. Those 
having authority over the child are generally older than he and 
(with respect to primary authority) kin to him. Those sharing 
equality with him, kin or nonkin, are apt to be of similar age. 

Why there should be an authoritarian element in morality is ex- 
plained by the fact that the patterns of behavior associated with the 
system of positions constituting the social structure are not innate, 
but in many cases contrary to biological inclination. Hence the per- 


*Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1932). 
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sons charged with socializing the young must not only have some- 
thing to transmit, and the responsibility of transmitting it, but must 
also have the power of coercion. Why older persons should be given 
this power and responsibility is easy to see, for when socialization 
is begun the infant has no juniors and no capacity for associating 
with equals, and socialization must naturally proceed from those 
who have more of the culture to those who have less. Why the adults 
first given the task should be kinsmen (e.g., parents) arises out of 
the child’s original close connection with them in the family sys- 
tem.’ With a wide age and experience gap separating the child from 
his socializers, he cannot “understand” the logic and nature of all 
that they transmit to him, or achieve insight into their minds. In 
case he does not understand or, understanding, does not wish to 
obey, he is coerced—because, from the point of view of society, the 
essential thing is not that he be “freed from taboo” in order to “ex- 
press his personality,” but that he be prepared for his adult positions. 
Hence what he absorbs is largely a morality of constraint. It is in this 
way that society, taking no chances, transmits the most valued and 
essential parts of its heritage. Ultimately societal morality is not a 
matter of rational understanding but of felt obligation; the official 
socializer—be he parent, educator, or master—is the representative 
of the greater authority of society. 

Why similarity of age, sex, and rank should be a basis for equali- 
tarian relations, and these a source of the morality of codperation, 
seems clear. Persons related by such similarity are in the same po- 
sition with reference to authority, and the element of coercion is 
therefore absent. Rules consequently have no other raison d’étre 
than the spontaneous realization that they are necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the interaction. Being at the same stage of socialization 
age-mates, for example, can participate in one another’s subjective 


* For an extended explanation of the family’s importance in socialization, see Willard Waller, 
The Family (New York: Cordon Company, Inc., 1938), pp. 39-42. Persons other than the 
parents help everywhere in authoritarian socialization, but they are usually designated in 
terms of kinship or by the child’s inheritance of the parents’ rank, locale, wealth, etc. 
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attitudes, understanding why each expects a given type of behavior 
and thus laying the basis for reciprocity.’ The same is somewhat 
true of sex and caste mates. From such equals there are acquired 
some things which cannot be acquired from persons in authority. 
These include not only the codperative morality already discussed 
but also some of the more informal aspects of culture—small be- 
havior patterns, shades of meaning, fads and crazes, secret modes 
of gratification, and forbidden knowledge. Such things are often 
socially necessary but yet tabooed (such as sex knowledge in our 
society). Leaving them to equalitarian relations for transmission 
has the effect of controlling them—for coevals, being almost equally 
ignorant, can transmit relatively little real information one to the 
other, so that the total amount of knowledge transmitted is kept 
down to a minimum. 

Our previous treatment of ascribed statuses now takes on new 
meaning. Both authoritarian and equalitarian relationships contrib- 
ute to the socialization of the child, and both tend to be ascribed 
(at least initially) in terms of sex, age, and kinship. Things that 
involve discipline and responsibility in transmission are usually 
handed over to authoritarian relations, other things to equalitarian 
relations. We thus glimpse the manner in which ascribed statuses 
figure in the dynamics of socialization. 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Let us now change our focus from the general to the specific, first 
by admitting that childhood varies in different cultures, second by 
examining certain problems raised by our own type of society. 

Societal relativity. A small stable society utilizes ascribed status 
more than a large changing one. The latter cannot fit persons into 


*In so far as age dissimilarity is an organizing principle, it implies also the existence of age 
similarity as such a principle. There is reason to believe that societies with the greatest 
amount of age deference are also those with the greatest amount of age solidarity. See the 
materials on African societies—e.g., L. Schapera (ed.), The Bantu-Speaking Tribes of South 
Africa (London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1937). 
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its complex and highly specialized statuses simply on the basis of 
sex, age, and kinship. Sex and age are so broad as to yield too few 
classes, and kinship, implying parent-child identity, cannot take 
care of a rapidly changing milieu in which hundreds of new statuses 
appear in each generation. Identification with the parents works 
best when the parents socialize the child, but with increasing 
specialization parental training becomes less and less adequate until 
reliance must finally be placed on socialization outside the family 
in special organizations having professional teachers, a physical 
plant, a large capital investment, and an aggregation of pupils. In 
such a society status achievement encroaches upon status ascription, 
with sex, age, and kinship playing the role of limiting factors in the 
competition for achieved statuses rather than acting as direct sources 
of specific statuses.’ By the exercise of unusual ability and fortitude 
a woman may qualify for a man’s occupation, a young man rise to 
an old man’s professional rank, or a poor person climb to a position 
of wealth.” In this way, in a complex society, individuals of dif- 
ferent sex, different age, and different origins compete for the same 
statuses. 

Problems of the specialized society. Each kind of society—the 
simple-stable and the complex-instable—has its peculiar problems. 
The problem of the simple one, with its ascribed statuses and rigid 
institutional patterns, is its lack of adaptability to changing condi- 
tions. It may pursue ancient custom to the point of ossification and 
disaster. The complex specialized society, on the contrary, runs the 
risk of uncontrolled individualization with consequent loss of social 
cohesion. Intense specialization leads to a failure of society’s mem- 


® The familial set of statuses constitutes an exception. This suggests the principle that when- 
ever sex, age, and kinship are intrinsically related to the duties and obligations of a position, 
they remain as direct sources of it. 

™* Since preparation for a specialized status must usually be paid for in some way, wealth is 
the fluid medium facilitating competition for almost any achieved position, and the inherit- 
ance of wealth gives one an important advantage. Such inheritance amounts to the fluid 
ascription of means to the attainment of all achieved statuses rather than the ascription of 
any particular status. 
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bers to understand one another. A partial antidote to this tendency 
is the fact that each individual has many statuses, so that his alle- 
giance extends beyond any specialized group. But within each in- 
dividual, and between him and others, there must presumably exist 
some integration of the various statuses, else personal and societal 
order will disappear. The integration must be on an evaluative as 
well as a factual level. The more a society becomes dependent upon 
specialization and its statuses become accessible through individual 
achievement, the more tenuous becomes the integrating principle 
—unless (and this is the difficult part) the realm of sacred com- 
mon values remains superior to the everyday world of competitive 
interest. 

Specialized achieved statuses require generally that the individual 
master certain rational techniques. He must adopt something of a 
scientific attitude toward his work and his career, and the highest 
prestige often goes to those who are the most skillful in this. Hence, 
obligatory norms which limit arbitrarily the means for gaining a 
position are subjected to criticism—criticism which arises not only 
from personal ambition but also from the very logico-empirical at- 
titude fostered in the placement situation. Hence the nonrational 
beliefs and practices associated with the obligatory norms are apt 
to be scoffed at. Under these circumstances, in the face of individu- 
alistic motivation and scientific criticism, the central values and 
common ends of the society tend to crumble. 

Modern education and societal integration. Organized education 
cannot escape this problem of the specialized society, of which it is 
both product and cause. In the liberal democratic United States it 
has contributed to the problem in two ways: by trying to deny and 
minimize ascribed status, and by attempting to evade normative in- 
doctrination. In neither attempt has it been wholly successful or con- 
sistent, but in philosophy if not always in practice it has stressed 
achieved and condemned ascribed status and has evaluated scientific 
truth above doctrine. In keeping with this it has stated its goal to be 
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the scientific study and efficient satisfaction of the child’s needs, has 
minimized ritual, and has skirted those of the nonrational norms 
which could not be somehow rationalized as “science.”” 

It may well be questioned, however, how far a society can dispense 
with ascribed status and still survive. To begin with, we have already 
seen that infants must be “placed” in the structure before the process 
of absorption into the structure can begin; and since the aim is 
eventual placement in highly specialized adult statuses, it is hard to 
see how the infants could all, regardless of sex, age relations, and 
parentage, be given the same place to start with, especially as long as 
a familial mode of reproduction is maintained. Also, any persisting 
society is an example of change within constancy, in which ascribed 
status helps to provide the constancy, achieved status the change, 
both being indispensible. In addition, it is no accident that a regime 
in which ascription is strong is also one in which nonrational beliefs 
and norms are strong. To fix persons in statuses independently of 
their personal qualities requires a strong system of institutional con- 
trols. Ascribed statuses are generally broad ones in which the tech- 
nical aspect is not complicated, the important thing being sentiment, 
custom, and ritual rather than rational skill. To dispense with as- 
cribed statuses altogether would knock a powerful prop from under 
the common values and ends which give society its cohesiveness, 
especially if these were further destroyed by scientific criticism and 
individualistic motivation. Finally, since our previous discussion 
showed ascribed statuses to be bound up with socialization in au- 
thoritarian relations, and these with the transmission of cultural 
values and patterns, a regime of purely achieved status would con- 


* American education philosophy is thus individualistic in the sense of being preoccupied 
with “individual needs,” positivistic in the sense of looking to science for ethical conclusions, 
and rationalistic in the sense of assuming the sole significant orientation to the world to be 
one of cognition. It is realized, of course, that all thought in educational circles cannot be 
placed under one rubric. What is aimed at here is the description of a general tendency, and 
it is surprising to what an extent even the violently opposed schools of educational philosophy 
take the same things for granted, their differences being more superficial than the basic 
similarities which give them the same general interpretation of social life. 
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stitute a threat to authority and to the functions of authority. In 
short, it seems that a society cannot travel always in the direction of 
specialization and status achievement, that eventually its loss of soli- 
darity will reach the point where an internal revolution bya militant 
cohesive minority or an external conquest by a militant cohesive 
rival will turn it back in the direction of institutional rigidity. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Our effort has been not to blame current educational philosophy 
but to point out certain features of the child-and-society relation 
which liberal democratic educators are prone to ignore. We have 
attempted to show that status ascription, far from being an anachro- 
nism from a predemocratic era, is a universal and systematic part of 
society, on which the process of socialization and the maintenance 
of solidarity are both dependent. In handling the stream of raw 
material from which it must build the personnel for its differen- 
tiated social structure, a society has little to go on in ascribing the 
initial statuses which it must ascribe; but it makes the most of this 
little, and utilizing it as a basis for the authoritarian and equalitarian 
relationships in which socialization takes place, it transmits both 
the formal and the informal aspects of the culture in a manner 
conducive to structural integration. Unless these things are under- 
stood it seems that educational philosophy will concentrate too nar- 
rowly on the so-called needs of the child and not sufficiently on the 
equally real needs of the society, so that many fundamental customs 
will seem anomalous and worthless—customs which, however, if 
they were eliminated, would leave the society strangely incapable of 
maintaining itself. 











THE INTERACTION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


Cornell University 


In accepting the invitation of your societies’ to present for discus- 
sion a paper on the interaction of school and community, the writer 
has understood it to be his function to bring before you a wide range 
of problems pressing for solution in this field. It is evident, however, 
that a permanent solution of any one of them can be made only in 
terms of underlying principles. It has, therefore, appeared essential 
to set up a conception of action in this field—to establish a sort of 
framework of principles within which to present and discuss the 
several specific problems. 

The term “principles” is here used not as universally valid truths 
but rather as “hypotheses with which to experiment.” These prin- 
ciples are the generalizations representing the most defensible basis 
for conduct in dealing with the several problems. They may be 
thought of as guides to action that should be modified as conditions 
change, as new facts are discovered, or as greater insight is developed. 
We who work in the fields of sociology and education, where vary- 
ing personalities and groups interact in widely differing environ- 
ments, realize the tentative nature of many of our generalizations. 
Nevertheless, there is an advantage in stating as accurately as pos- 
sible the generalizations basic to practice in our respective fields. 
Statements’ embodying generalizations are presented here despite 
the danger that such efforts may result in an oversimplification of 
both the problems and the principles. 


Not all of these principles will be explained and evaluated in 


* The Association of Rural Sociologists and the Educational Sociology Section of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association. 

*John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922), 
p. 239. 

* See page 231 for footnote. 
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detail; rather, certain ones involving problems where we seem to 
be having greatest difficulty have been selected for elaboration. 


| 1. Since education is a continuous process that utilizes all experience, 
it is essential, if we are to develop an educational program of maximum 
effectiveness,that we study critically the opportunities and responsibilities 
not only of the school but of all other significant agencies in the com- 
munity. \ 

2. Although educational thinkers are not in agreement as to the degree 
to which a program of public education should be or may be built upon 
life needs, the trend appears to be distinctly toward an emphasis of activ- 
ities that will develop the various abilities required for meeting the de- 
monstrable responsibilities of life. 

3. The school should not undertake to create directly through instruc- 
tion a “new social order.” It should transmit those knowledges, ideals, 
attitudes, and habits that appear desirable for meeting life’s responsibilities 
(including an inculcation of those concepts that the community and its 
larger society hold to be essential), and should develop willingness and 
ability to appraise with an open mind new proposals for dealing with 
social and economic problems. 

) 4. In building its curriculum the school should recognize those lacks in 

the community that create problems in pupil development and adjust- 
ment and should employ all types of community resources that can be 
economically and significantly utilized. 


An indication of the shift that is going on from a school in which 
learning takes place merely from books to one which utilizes all 
types of experiences useful in developing the abilities needed for 
meeting the problems of life may be seen in the report of the Edu- 


* During the process of formulating these principles, the criticism of certain sociologists, edu- 
cationists, and school administrators was sought with most useful results. Contributing were: 
F, J. Brown, New York University; J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; George A. Works, 
University of Chicago; C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College; Charles L. Mosher, Director 
of Child Accounting and Attendance, New York State Education Department; Charles E. 
Finch (retired), formerly supervisor of social studies, Rochester, N. Y.; Claude L. Kulp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; and the following from among the writer’s Cornell 
colleagues: H. R. Anderson, W. A. Anderson, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., E. N. Ferriss, M. L. Hulse, 
Dwight Sanderson, and J. L. Woodward. While there appeared to be general acceptance of 
the various statements, it should be understood that no person in this group would probably 
accept them all exactly as they are phrased. In a very few cases there appeared to be a marked 
difference of opinion on certain issues. 
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cational Policies Commission.’, This representative and powerful 
group has approached public education from the point of view of 

| the purposes that should direct the activities of the school system. 
It has named four main purposes: self-realization, human relation- 
ship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. /In connection 
with each it has suggested more specific objectives, a total of forty- 
three being presented in the report. ‘These or other specific objectives 
may be achieved in part through books and other instructional 
materials of the traditional school, but it is obvious that the process 
must go far beyond these into the life of the community and of the 
society of which the community is a part. 

Recognition of the importance of an accurate survey of the com- 
munity’s problems and resources has received a stimulus through a 
recent volume of the New York Regents Inquiry.’ This volume 
presents a variety of information regarding general population, 
school population, characteristics of the population, social factors, 
economic background, and the like. Much specific information re- 
garding conditions in New York State is given regarding each of 
these several topics. In analyzing the characteristics of the popula- 
tion, for example, data are presented on density and concentration 
of population, ethnic composition, marriage rate, occupational pat- 
tern, and unemployment. 

It is evident that data such as these are almost imperative for those 
who plan the ecucational program in a community. Much of this 
material is useful to the teacher himself since it shows conditions 
under which his pupils live. It may reveal certain lacks or resources 
or, merely, problems requiring study before their educational sig- 
nificance can be determined. However, each community needs to 
go beyond these general State analyses in order that teachers and 
educational planners may know more exactly the conditions exist- 
ing in the particular community in which they are working. 


“Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of American Education (Washington, 
D. C., 1938). 

5 Julius B. Maller, School and Community, The Regents’ Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938). 
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For example, it would be of value to know the different types of 
organizations that exist within the community, to understand their 
functions, their programs, and the contributions they make or may 
make to the development of children and young people. It would be 
useful to have information regarding the distribution of incomes; 
standards of living as revealed through such details as cost of food 
per month, number of rooms in the home, the facilities for heating 
and for cooking; the cultural level of the home as shown by the 
number, variety and quality of books and magazines coming into it, 
the extent of the parents’ schooling, the kinds of picture shows 
attended, the radio programs heard, etc. An analysis of recreational 
facilities of various kinds in the community would obviously con- 
tribute to an understanding of the needs and opportunities here as a 
basis for planning the school’s recreational program. Conditions of 
employment would be particularly useful to the teachers of voca- 
tional subjects. Youth surveys,’ such as have been carried on in a 
number of communities, tend to reveal conditions that affect practi- 
cally every phase of the school program, especially on the secondary 
level. / 

Here and there one finds surveys of this type.” Useful as these are 
for giving a general picture of social conditions, we should really 
look forward to the time when each community will have available 
information regarding itself that will be of use to both the school 
and the community. Naturally, it is assumed that any data of this 
type will require careful study in order that its educational implica- 
tions may be fully understood. 


5. If the school is to stimulate the fullest development of the pupil, it 
cannot confine its experiences to those available in the community. With- 
in the limits of its resources it should go as far afield as the probable life 
needs of the pupils warrant. 

6. The school is not the exclusive agency of the (local) community; 


* See a list of such surveys in D. L. Harley, Surveys of Youth (Washington, D. C.: American 
Youth Commission, 1937), Series IV, Vol. I, No. 1. 

"For example, Bruce L. Melvin, The Sociology of a Village and the Surrounding Territory 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1931), Bulletin No. 523. 
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rather, it represents that larger society of which the community is a part, 
working in and with the community and its various constituent individ. 
uals and groups. 

Originally the American school was, in effect, a community insti- 
tution; it could hardly have been otherwise because of the physical 
conditions that existed. However, as the several communities in a 
colony developed, they began to cooperate through the Colonial 
government in order that the educational program might serve 
more adequately the larger group. Today education is considered to 
be the primary responsibility of the State and to this end the several 
commonwealths have enacted legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment, support, and control of public schools. 

This does not mean that the State attempts to direct in detail the 
educational program of its local communities. In practically every 
State, there is division of responsibility among governmental units 
on the various levels.’ Although this is an interesting and vital prob- 
lem affecting significantly the function of the community in direct- 
ing the school, further space cannot be given it here. 

Three main reasons may be given for not considering the school 
the exclusive agency of the community: (1) Pupils need preparation 
for life wherever they may live. The increasing mobility of our 
population thus becomes a significant conditioning factor. (2) De- 
mocracy considers that its safety rests upon the intelligence and 
knowledge of its citizens. The larger society cannot, therefore, con- 
cede the right of a community to give much or little education as it 
may wish. (3) Variations in ability to maintain schools of reasonable 
efficiency make county, State, and Federal assistance imperative. 


* A classic study in this evolution of school control is G. H. Martin, The Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1894). A 
more popular statement may be found in: E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
States (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934). Three efforts to state principles for 
allocating educational responsibilities are: Franklin Bobbitt, Principles of Organization and 
Administration, in Rural School Survey of New York State; Julian E. Butterworth, Rural 
School Administration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), chap. 4, 12; Frank 
Cyr, Responsibility for Rural-School Administration (New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933). 
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This view does not, of course, mean that the community has no 
place. The school could not, if it would, escape the influences of the 
ideals, the prejudices, and the customs of the community in which 
it exists. It could not build a really effective program without utiliz- 
ing community resources and recognizing community lacks. One 
might visualize a future in which progress in community develop- 
ment has produced communities so far-seeing and socially minded 
that each could be trusted to provide of its own accord a desirable 
educational program. The decision on this matter made by any of 
us will doubtless be influenced by a balancing of those elements 
of idealism and realism that exist in all of us. 

Many workers in education look with misgiving upon certain 
developments along this line on the Federal level’ and fear that the 
American people may be called upon to make some vital decisions 
in the not very remote future. 


7. In making effective the conception of the educative process here out- 
lined, certain activities affecting the welfare of citizens (library, health 
and recreation programs, etc.) that have been provided through special 
agencies in the community (or, in some cases, have not been provided at 
all) are allocated in whole or in part to the school in order that their con- 
tributions to pupil development may be more completely utilized. At the 
present time it appears to be impossible to indicate in detail the nature of 
the codperation that should take place between the school and other 
agencies in the community. This problem offers, therefore, a real oppor- 
tunity to use scientific method: to describe more exactly the results de- 
sired; to analyze functions of various agencies within the community; 
and to experiment with different forms of codperation under varying 
conditions. 


Let us illustrate this principle by discussing in some detail one 
important problem in school-community relationships—health 
education. 


*For example a bill (S.419) presented to the 75th Congress, giving effect to the recommen- 
dations of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, appears to increase greatly the 
authority of the Federal Government in this field. 
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Involved in this activity are a number of specific activities, the 
more important of which are:” 


a. The assessment of health conditions in pupils 

b. Notification of parents regarding defects found in the assessment 
process 

c. Remedying the defects found to exist 

d. Immunization against such diseases as diphtheria and smallpox 

e. Health instruction 


What individuals or agencies within the community should 
undertake these several responsibilities and how should they all 
codperate in order to achieve the end desired? This end we may 
assume to be provision of adequate health services through compe- 
tent personnel at the most reasonable cost for which they can be 
provided. 

a. Assessment of health conditions may be omitted from the school 
health program and left entirely in the hands of the family physi- 
cian who conducts it in his own office in the form of the annual 
medical examination, simply sending copies of his examination rec- 
ords to the school. More often the school undertakes this assessment 
through a rather superficial screening process known as the annual 
medical inspection in which the school physician, with the aid of 
nurses and teachers, attempts to cull out those children in need 
of surgical or medical treatment or in need of special adjustment 
through classroom or physical-education activities. A third scheme 
places the responsibility for the annual screening upon the teacher’s 
and nurse’s shoulders and reserves the school physician’s services for 
examination of culled cases from all grades and for more thorough 
examination of each child at school entrance and then, routinely, 
only once or twice more in his school life. 


* This section has been prepared with the assistance of Dr. Dean F. Smiley, Professor of 
Hygiene at Cornell University. 
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b. The notification of parents regarding defects discovered may 
consist simply in sending a card home by the child or through the 
mail. Many schools follow this card, however, with letters and, if 
necessary, send a nurse to persuade hesitant parents of the need, and 
advise ways and means of having the correction made, utilizing 
the community facilities in keeping with the economic status of the 
family. 

c. Remedying the defects is the crucial step. It may be left to the 
family physician, in which case it will be done or neglected accord- 
ing to the health standards of the family or its economic status. Some 
persons advocate and some few schools appear to practise the policy 
of having treatments given through a school clinic (see table on page 
239). Such a clinic may remove tonsils, clean and repair teeth, irri- 
gate ears, deal with skin infections, etc. Other persons contend that 
the schools should do nothing along the line of treatment, and this 
appears to be the prevailing practice (see table on page 239). 

d. Immunization likewise could be done by the school, by the 
family physician, or by the public-health agencies. 

e. Health instruction is perhaps generally conceded tobe primarily 
a school function. In most communities, however, the public-health 
department lists health education as one of the important points in 
its six-point public-health program. With regard to the sex-social 
segment of health education, the responsibility would still seem to 
rest primarily upon the parents rather than upon the school. Though 
the school may be quite legitimately expected to make the best pos- 
sible use of the various school situations for health-teaching purposes 
and may even create such situations in order to apply and make 
practical the didactic health instruction, we must still admit that 
many of the important habits such as sleeping, eating, and caring for 
the bowels, teeth, and skin are exercised largely in the home rather 
than in the school. It is the home, not the school, that is given the 
all-important opportunity for establishing these habits in infancy. 
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It would appear that a health program” can be carried on with 
reasonable success in a variety of ways. That it is so done now may 
be shown by reference to the table on page 239. 

Note the variations in practice among the four types of school 
areas and among the several types of services included in the analysis, 

What school-community relationships as regards health educa- 
tion should be established in any particular community? It seems 
doubtful whether any specific pattern of action can, at present, be 
accepted as best; each situation needs to be evaluated in terms of 
certain conditioning factors. Among the factors likely to be signifi- 
cant are: (1) The degree to which health needs are being met 
through the family; (2) the clinic and free-care facilities available 
in the community (e.g., the services provided through a medical 
school and through public hospitals) ; (3) the willingness and the 
ability of the welfare department to provide health services for those 
coming under its jurisdiction; (4) the nature of the public-health 
organization in the community and the extent of its facilities; (5) 
the ability of the community to recognize the need for health serv- 
ices and to provide them; (6) the flexibility of the budget situation 
among the several agencies (e.g., does the school or does the public- 
health service have greater resources?) ; (7) the attitude of the medi- 
cal profession (does it refuse to accept welfare or indigent cases at 
the prescribed rate and is it opposed to any step that might look 
toward “state medicine ?”) ; (8) the authority of the board of educa- 
tion. This last factor is of particular significance. If we move in the 
direction suggested by the Educational Policies Commission of mak- 
ing school boards into public education authorities with respon- 
sibility for administering all public educational activities in the com- 
munity, then this may become the dominant factor in the decision.” 


* From the extensive literature on this subject one relatively recent volume is suggested as 
particularly useful: Everett C. Preston, Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to Recrea- 
tional, Medical, and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 661 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935). 

% Educational Policies Commission, Op. Cit., p. X. 
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As we evaluate these factors, we shall doubtless find emerging 
certain patterns of codperation between the school and the other 
agencies interested in health. In due time it should be possible to 
get more or less objective measures of the results achieved through 
these several patterns. 

Likewise, the library and the recreational needs of the community 
may be studied and types of codperation evaluated. Each type of 
activity has its own objectives, specific problems, and conditioning 
factors. One might expect, therefore, that a single pattern of codper- 
ation would not be satisfactory for all such activities in a particular 
community any more than would one pattern for health education 
(at least at the present time) give the best form of school-commu- 
nity codperation in all communities. 

Some activities that create problems in this field have their origin 
in Federal legislation. Such, for example, are the programs of the 
agricultural and home-economics extension services, including the 
4-H Club, and of the NYA. When the NYA was initiated there was 
marked opposition on the part of school groups to the establishment 
of a separate organization for dealing with youth problems. It was 
argued that the school was already established for this purpose and 
that, therefore, it would be more economical and more fruitful of 
results if the school took over any needed supplementary activities. 
To what extent the argument that the problems of youth during the 
depression had become so acute that the school would in many com- 
munities be unable to adjust itself to the new conditions, we have no 
way of knowing. At any rate, the organization was established and 
in due time problems of overlapping responsibilities between the 
school and the NYA developed on both community and State levels.” 

Fortunately, the leaders in both groups have recognized the need 
for defining functions and for allocating responsibilities. After sev- 


* An excellent picture of the activities of the NYA may be obtained from: Aubrey Williams, 
Report of the National Youth Administration, 1939, mimeographed; Paul B. Jacobson, 
“Youth and Work Opportunities,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXIV, No. go (April 1940). 
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eral conferences a definition of the function of the educational and 
of the NYA authorities was made and an allocation agreed upon.” 
Briefly, this agreement defined the function of the Office of Educa- 
tion as the development and operation of educational or training 
programs for all youth and that of the NYA as the organization and 
administration of programs of work for needy or selected youth. In 
conformity with this statement of function, the Office of Education 
is “to exercise leadership in developing and in administering feder- 
ally financed programs of education, including emergency training 
programs to be conducted cooperatively by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the local communities in schools and colleges” ; 
while the NYA is “to provide and administer the funds with which 
to support programs of student work for young people who will be 
enrolled full-time in schools or colleges, and also employment on 
work projects for other young people, all of whom will be provided 
with related or necessary instruction under the direction of Federal, 
State and local educational authorities.” In cases where the State 
education authorities decide “that it is not feasible to furnish instruc- 
tion in addition to that which is incidental to and a part of the work 
and is given during the work period, the specific situation in ques- 
tion shall be referred to a committee of three persons, selected jointly 
by the state director of vocational education and the state adminis- 
trator of the National Youth Administration. This committee shall 
decide whether such additional instruction is to be provided and 
whether the State Department of Education or the National Youth 
Administration shall provide it.” 

Whether such understanding will have any other than a tempo- 
rary effect remains to be seen. If, unfortunately, misunderstandings 
again arise, the fundamental question may need to be reconsidered: 
Are the activities of the NYA of sufficient significance to warrant 


*J. W. Studebaker, Definition of the Respective Functions of the United States Office of 
Education and the National Youth Administration. Statement issued in mimeographed form 
by the United States Office of Education (Washington, D. C., August 2, 1940). 
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their continuance under new economic conditions and, if so, should 
they be performed by the education authorities? Lack of space pre- 
vents an enumeration, even, of the specific questions involved. 


8. It is not clear how far the community as a unit now does or will 
in the future tend to formulate definite objectives; neither is it clear as 
to what, precisely, those objectives would be if they were formulated. 
Whether much or little is done along this line, community needs will be 
discovered that will call for the constructive effort of various agencies, 
The community has a right to expect the codperation of the school in 
meeting these needs so far as facilities permit, but it should recognize that 
the school’s primary responsibility of providing an effective education for 
children and young people cannot safely be neglected. 


The community is made up of persons organized into various 
groups with numerous and sometimes, probably, conflicting objec- 
tives. Because of this the community as a unit cannot easily set up its 
objectives, weigh means of attaining them, and initiate the neces- 
sary actions. We may, however, assume that the normal community 
is seeking the promotion of the welfare of its citizens, however this 
may be defined ia specific terms. 

There are some who appear to believe that the community has a 
right to demand of the school any service that it is competent to 
render. This writer cannot go the whole way in this view. The 
school’s major responsibility has been and still is the educational 
preparation of those of school age, but we need not be surprised if, 
in the future, society will enlarge its conception as to the scope of the 
school program. For example, certain types of adult education may 
become so significant that “school age” will be extended to give the 
school this responsibility. Courses designed for training in citizen- 
ship; for studying unemployment, marketing of farm products, or 
other social and economic problems; for specific vocational instruc- 
tion (in controlling pests, repairing farm machinery, designing 
clothing, etc.) with the codperation of the county farm or home- 
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economics agents, where there are such specialists, may all be done 
in the school and often under the guidance of and with the assistance 
of the regular school staff. 

/What many persons seem not to realize, however, is that in most 
schools the staff now has a full-time job and, even though the mem- 
bers may help in the adult program, demands must be kept within 
reason. In general, we may say that as the school undertakes new 
services, whether at the request of the community or on its own 
initiative, there should be adequate increase in facilities whether of 
plant, personnel, or equipment. If the school were able, without 
limiting undesirably the facilities for children and young people, to 
house such activities as the public-health clinic, the NYA, the 4-H 
club activities ;\the public library (in rural communities) ; commu- 
nity musical groups; some at least of the scout units; the woman’s 
club; the P.T.A.; the community forum; the Americanization pro- 
gram; instruction in the distributive occupations; the community 
council ; the community youth committee; men’s athletic clubs, etc., 
a situation would be created favorable to enlarging the vision of both 
school and community as to their respective and joint responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. The Educational Policies Commission appro- 
priately calls attention to the desirability of planning the school 
plant in terms of this larger conception of education,”\Engelhardt 
and Engelhardt have recently given us a volume that offers many 
helpful suggestions along this line.” 

Despite the limitations suggested above, the school may contribute 
in no small degree to the clarification of community objectives and 
to an understanding of how they may be achieved. As the school or- 
ganizes its program about community lacks and resources, whether 
these are concerned with health or citizenship or vocational effi- 


* Educational Policies Commission, Social Services and the Schools (Washington, D. C., 
1939), p. 10. 
Planning the Community School (New York: American Book Company, 1940). 
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ciency or leisure, pupils are bound to think in terms of the commu- 
nity.” They will thus be stimulated to evaluate, perhaps even to 
formulate, community objectives and to learn something of the 
ways and means of reaching the ends desired. ‘Teachers, parents, 
and other adult citizens will thus be stimulated to a greater or a 
lesser degree. 


g. The community council appears to be one useful means whereby a 
community may study itself and its activities, discover its lacks, and seek 
assistance in overcoming them. 


Sanderson and Polson” classify community councils as of three 
types: (1) Direct community organizations in which all citizens are 
members to the extent they participate; e.g., Farmers Clubs, the 
West Virginia Community Council, etc. (2) Indirect community 
organizations made up of representatives of various groups in the 
community. (3) Special interest community organizations; e.g., vil- 
lage improvement societies, the Grange, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the Farm Bureau, the Land-Use Committee, etc. Although 
the newly developing Land-Use Committees should probably be 
classified as “special interest” groups, their discussions are bringing 
into review a large number of the activities (e.g., soil conservation, 
flood control, drainage, taxation, government, rural zoning, schools, 
highways, etc.) that go on in a rural community.” 

Even though all types of community councils should contribute 
to community welfare, it is the first two types that are likely to be 
most useful for the purpose we here have in mind. The need is to 
see the community as a whole.” Such organizations seem not always 


* Two interesting experiments of a practical nature are described in a recent volume: Elsie 
R. Clapp, Community Schools in Action (New York: The Viking Press, 1939). One is an 
agricultural community in Kentucky; the other an industrial community in West Virginia. 
* Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Polson, Rural Community Organization (New York and 
London: John Wiley and Sons, 1939), chap. VII. 

® Land Use Planning Under Way (Washington, D. C.: United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1940). 

™ A description of an apparently successful council may be found in Bertha Smith and Julius 
Yourman, “The Yonkers Plan of Community Codrdination,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XI, No. 5 (January 1938), 257-304. 
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to have been as successful as could be hoped, but undoubtedly we 
shall learn through experience how to overcome their defects. The 
opportunities may be briefly stated as follows: (1) to discuss the 
needs of the community (which implies, of course, that objectives 
must be considered) ; (2) to secure data regarding the nature and 
the extent of the various needs; (3) to formulate desirable policies 
for action by the community as a whole; and (4) to educate (see 
principle 11) the community regarding both needs and policies. In 
the work of the council the school will rightly have an influential 
voice. 

Further study of efforts of this type is obviously needed. It should 
be possible to set up evaluative procedures whereby, over reasonably 
long periods of time, the effectiveness of various patterns of organ- 
ization under different conditions may be measured. 

10. Although the principle of the residual functions of the school is 
sound, there must be continued study of local educational conditions from 


the point of view of determining what responsibilities should be assumed 
by the school; what, by other agencies; and what should be regarded as of 


mutual concern. 


The conception of the residual functions of the school may be 
presented through the words of Peters ” 


There is no type of training that one needs for success in any aspect of 
life that is not the school’s proper concern. It is not its privilege to draw 
itself up within the limits of a traditional curriculum and say, “these other 
things do not belong to me.” If they pertain to fitness for effective living, 
whether related to health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, or right- 
ness, and if they can be at all improved through training, they do belong 
to the school. 

... But the school need not itself attempt to give every form of training 
needed for life. It should not do so. It is only the coordinating and supple- 
menting factor among all the educational agencies. Its function is a dis- 
tinctly residual one. It must itself do whatever needs to be done but which 


* Charles C. Peters, Foundations of Educational Sociology (rev. ed.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930), p. 254. 
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no other agency is adequately doing. It begins where the other agencies 
leave off. That involves, on the one hand, that it should not blindly dupli- 
cate what other agencies are doing, for there is too much to be accom- 
plished to allow of any waste on purposeless duplication; and, on the other 
hand, it involves that the school should not pass by any sort of training 
needed for effective future life which no other agency is adequately giv- 
ing, no matter how far removed its giving would be from the conven- 
tional practice of our schools. 


In this same volume, Peters describes methods of finding the resid- 
ual functions of the school” and illustrates the procedure followed 
by himself and members of his classes in measuring the elements of 
culture possessed by representative groups of small-owning farmers, 
teachers, business men, men in the higher professions, housewives 
of the upper middle class, and young women stenographers. 

In accordance with this principle, the school might find it desir- 
able to provide motion pictures, dances, and other forms of recrea- 
tion, to organize a school savings bank for pupils, or to undertake 
certain health services, etc. Activities of this type should not be 
undertaken by the school until the situation has been thoroughly 
canvassed to see whether other agencies in the community can pro- 
vide the services satisfactorily. In general, it would seem reasonable 
to conclude that the school may find it necessary to take over respon- 
sibilities in underprivileged communities to a greater degree than it 
would in others. A community council may be particularly useful in 
stimulating various agencies other than the school to assume respon- 
sibilities of this type. 

11. The development of sound interactions between the school and the 


community requires a continuing program of discussion regarding their 
respective and mutual needs and opportunities. 


Since there is no official or group with authority to require such 
discussion, dependence must be placed upon voluntary, codperative 


* Op. cit., chap. XIX. 
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thinking and acting if satisfactory results are to be secured. We are 
familiar with the various devices that are utilized for this purpose: 
newspapers, special reports, radio talks, individual and group con- 
ferences, and the like. The relative value of these devices has been 
studied to some extent” and further researches of this type should, in 
time, enable us to improve the effectiveness of our programs of dis- 
cussion. 

What we are faced with is a leadership situation in which action 
is brought about as the result of group thinking. It is what may be 
called a process of socially intelligent leadership. What are the essen- 
tial (or, at least, the significant) steps in leadership of this type? One 
writer’ has suggested five such steps: (1) A need for better adjust- 
ment of a group to some phase of its environment. This is the motive 
for action, whether the situation is concerned with schools, with 
delinquency, or with standards of living. (2) Group recognition of 
this need. Most situations show two stages: the intellectual aware- 
ness (which may be secured through the presentation of facts, 
through observation, etc.) ; and awareness so keen that desire on 
the part of the group to act develops. (3) Confidence in the leader— 
in his ability to make useful suggestions, in his concern for the 
welfare of the group, and in his “oneness” with them. (4) The 
suggestion of various courses of action and an evaluation of them 
(which may be presented by individuals or may evolve as the result 
of group discussion). (5) The initiation of action. Depending upon 
the particular situation, results may be secured through direct action 
on the part of the whole group or of some authorized subdivision of 
it, but probably most commonly by pressure upon or support of the 


officials or governing body having legal authority. 


“For example: M. G. Neale, School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support for 
Education in American Cities (Columbia: Missouri Book Company); F. H. Shaw, State 
School Reports (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 

* Modified from the original analysis as it appeared in Julian E. Butterworth, Rural School 
Administration (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), chaps. X, XI. Most readers will 
recognize the writer’s dependence upon Dewey’s analysis of a complete act of thought (How 
We Think, chap. V1). , 
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As the significant elements in a great variety of situations of the 
social intelligence type are analyzed, we are likely to discover desir- 
able modifications in this analysis. With an understanding of these 
steps in the leadership process, it becomes possible to weigh various 
procedures and to choose the one or ones most likely to be effective, 
Is the need not clear? Is the awareness not sufficiently keen to over- 
balance the fears of certain results (e.g., increased taxes) ? Does the 
leader fail to impress the group as one working for their welfare? 
Are the proposed courses of action not clearly explained and fully 
weighed? Such questions become focal points in an approach to 
social change. Of course, there can be no guarantee that following 
this process of leadership will always bring results. Failure may be 
due to any one of many reasons—financial inability of the commu- 
nity, the influence of a single, powerful taxpayer, or of some group 
within the community exerting influence in its own behalf. 

A community council of the general type may be the planning 
group for such a process of socially intelligent leadership within the 
community. It may use any of its constituent groups in that process. 

There is one organization with such potentialities in school-com- 
munity relationships that it merits special mention. This is the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. With a membership of approximately two 
and one-third millions (many of them the leading women of their 
communities), organized into 28,000 units in forty-seven States, Ha- 
waii, and the District of Columbia, there is a rare opportunity for 
bringing the school and the community (especially the home) into 
fruitful cooperation. There are four major problems that must be 
met if the potentialities of the organization are to be realized: (1) 
There must be vital educational needs so presented as to challenge 
the group. (2) The objectives of the organization should be deter- 
mined as specifically as possible and clearly stated. (3) School off- 
cials (board members, principals, and teachers) must understand the 
opportunities of the organization and give their aid. (4) There must 
be leadership ability among the members. There is not space here to 
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discuss these matters in detail. Data regarding the activities of this 
organization, analyses of its functions, and problems arising there- 
from may be found in the references given in the footnote.” 

12. Desirable school-community relationships may be promoted if the 


local unit of school control can be so planned as to be coterminous with 
the sociological community. 


This principle is familiar to all sociologists and to many educators 
through the work of Galpin, Kolb, Sanderson, Thaden, and others. 
The writer is tempted to elaborate the idea involved but the limits of 
space have already been reached. Of several problems that have 
emerged as this principle has been applied to school organization, 
one seems to be of fundamental significance: Should the school pro- 
gram be planned for the sociological community (in contrast to the 
neighborhood) even though the services thereby provided are inade- 
quate ; or shoulda reasonably comprehensive program on the twelve- 
grade level be established for some fairly homogeneous area, often 
including more than a single sociological community, with the 
probable result of developing a new community within the service 
area of the school ? That there are several important sociological and 
educational implications is evident. Our two groups should codper- 
ate in attacking the problem.” 


*Julian E. Butterworth, The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928). 

Elmer S. Holbeck, An Analysis of the Activities and Potentialities for Achievement of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Contributions to Education, No. 601 (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934). 

Maria L. Rogers, A Contribution to the Theory and Practice of Parent Associations (New 
York: United Parents Association, Inc., 1931). 
™ One cooperative approach is outlined in Julian E. Butterworth and Dwight Sanderson, 4 
Preliminary Analysis of the Major Problems and Procedures Involved in a Program of Redis- 
tricting in New York State, mimeographed (Ithaca, 1940). 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 





In order that this section of THE JouRNAL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed 
projects and methods will be welcomed. 


THE FORTUNE SURVEY: ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


In July 1935, the editors of Fortune ventured an experiment they 
described as “A New Technique in Journalism.” As their text they took 
Mr. Walter Lippmann’s thesis that a knowledge of public opinion is 
essential in a democracy. As their method the editors adopted a technique 
long known to industry in gauging public acceptance of merchandise. 
And as their objective they declared the modest hope that, by experiment 
and correction, the Survey might in time enjoy a certain authority as a 
barometer of that public opinion the importance of which had been so 
well described, the nature of which had been so blankly ignored. 

This journalistic infant won quick acceptance. It was cited in courts 
as expert testimony upon popular tastes in milk containers. Its reports on 
the sales rankings of leading cigarette brands were accepted as accurate by 
experts in the business. Moreover, the Survey was early credited with the 
gift of prophecy. Thus the editors found themselves in the embarrassing 
possession of an uncalibrated barometer which was popularly regarded as 
a precision instrument. They disclaimed any such hair-fine accuracy, ex- 
plained that even when the Survey was brought to all practicable perfec- 
tion, it would still be subject to a mathematical margin of error as large as 
two per cent, and went ahead with the job adjustment and refinement, 
issue by issue. The sample upon which the findings were based was in- 
creased from 3,000 to 5,000 personal interviews. The number of places at 
which interviews were made was increased from a score to more than 
eighty. Gradually what began as a representative cross section of the 


* This statement has been provided through the courtesy of the editors of Fortune. The 
accuracy of the Fortune poll in the recent presidential election gives this methodological 
statement unusual interest at this time. 
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population became more nearly a faithful reproduction of that population 
in miniature. And thus gradually the Survey was brought near to the 
oint of accuracy that was credited to it in the beginning. 

The Survey’s most exacting and conspicuous test was the national 
election of November 1936. Four times before Election Day the public 
attitudes toward Mr. Roosevelt were measured, and four times the returns 
showed his popularity to be far greater than he was credited with by every 
other poll, straw vote, or prognostication (other than Mr. Farley’s). The 
Fortune Survey for October 1936 gave Mr. Roosevelt the favor of 61.7 per 
cent of the people with opinions. Obviously some one had to be wrong— 
either Fortune and Farley on the one hand, or every one else on the other. 
Roosevelt’s election majority of 60.5 per cent of the votes proved Fortune 
right. It showed that the technique for market research, honestly and 
carefully applied to finding the truth and not to proving a point, could 
indeed become the “New Technique in Journalism” Fortune’s editors 
hoped it would. 

There is no black magic about sampling public opinion. It is mainly a 
matter of common sense, and leg work, in executing the stages of the 
work set forth here: 

The questions: In gauging public opinion by sample, the greatest chance 
for serious error, for distortion of the truth, lies in the framing of the 
questions. A loaded question can produce almost any result desired. Con- 
sequently, Fortune’s questionnaires are drafted with extreme care. First 
the subject matter to be covered is mapped out. Then the questions are so 
written as to be answerable by people of the simplest intelligence. These 
questions are pretested by scores of trial interviews to discover whether 
their wording proves, in the asking, to be confusing, misleading, or un- 
consciously loaded. Many questions are discarded, all are revised. 

The sample: The second element of potential error is the use of a faulty 
sample—that is, a sample that does not truly represent the entire popula- 
tion, or divisions of it, economic and geographic. Fortune’s sample for 
each installment of the Survey consists of 5,000 United States adults. 
About half are men, half women. About half are between the ages of 
twenty and forty, the rest over forty. This division checks roughly with 
the United States census. Geographically the Nation is divided into seven 
sections (following the nine census divisions but consolidating two pairs), 
and in each section the number of interviews bears the same ratio to the 
total sample as the section’s population bears to the total United States 
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population. By that same rule of proportion to population, interviews 
within each section are distributed among communities of all sizes, are 
distributed from the largest city to the sparsest rural district. Thus, if 10 
per cent of the people live in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, 500 of 
the 5,000 interviews are in cities of that size. The sample is further sub- 
divided by income levels, under five classifications: prosperous, 6 per 
cent; upper middle class, 23 per cent; lower middle class, 41 per cent; poor 
(among whom Negroes are reported separately) 30 per cent. Necessarily 
this distribution is arbitrary, as there is no index comparable with the 
census figures on which it can be based. But it represents the Survey’s 
estimate of the economic boundaries of the five classes defined as follows: 
The prosperous are the well-to-do according to the standards of the com- 
munities in which they live, taking into consideration the fact that a man 
with $5,000 a year in a small town may properly consider his stake in the 
order of things and his position in society greater than does a man with 
$10,000 in a large city. The upper middle class ranges by definition from 
the foreman and shopkeeper to the about-to-become major executive. The 
lower middle class comprises those regularly employed in the ranks at 
steady jobs. And the poor are those who work when they have jobs. Upon 
these five factors—age, sex, geography, size of place, and income—the 
Survey sample is strictly controlled. 

The interviews: The interviews for the Survey are made by the market- 
research firm of Elmo Roper. His field staff, deployed through all the key 
points in the country, consists of mature people, experienced in interview- 
ing and of proved probity. Further, they are subject to constant check, 
both directly by supervisors and by report cards from the persons inter- 
viewed. Each of them is assigned a definite quota of interviews to be made 
—so many persons in each economic level, so many in this city, that town, 
and in the farming country twenty miles down the pike and ten miles 
along the side road. They use no lists of names because it is felt that all 
lists are special lists and fail to take account of the citizen who never had 
enough of this world’s goods to have a telephone or to be listed for any 
other purpose. Instead, the interviewers go out on foot or by car and use 
their own judgment—for which the requirements are high—regarding 
which doorbells to ring, what shanties to visit, whom to approach in the 
country store to get the specified proportions in each class. 

Tabulations: The interviewers check the answers on printed question- 
naires, one for each interview, and send these to New York. Here, first of 
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all, the results are totaled, compared, and examined for “bugs”—z.e., for 
any glaring variations in the answers of one district from those adjacent— 
and possible errors in sampling or interviewing. “Bugs” lacking, the 
replies are collated, transferred to coded punched cards, and mechanically 
tabulated on Hollerith machines. Then they are cross-tabulated according 
to all classifications that may illuminate the meaning of the answers, and 
in many cases recross-tabulated to bring out the relationship between the 
answers to one question and the answers to another. Thus, although the 
Nation’s total answers to a score or more of questions in each installment 
could be tabulated on two or three pages, the field reports actually contain 
as many as 200 crowded pages, totaling perhaps 20,000 items of statistical 
fact that throw light on the meaning and motive of the replies given. 
Mathematical error: Mathematicians have studied what they call “the 
law of probable error” in sampling—whether of public opinion or of 
eggs—without always agreeing on what the law is or how it works when 
applied to samples made up of people. But its general application to the 
Survey may be illustrated thus: pick one hundred beans from a large jar 
containing an equal number of black beans and white beans thoroughly 
stirred, and you should get fifty black and fifty white ones. But you may 
get forty-eight black ones and fifty-two white, or vice versa. This is the 
probable error. Generally speaking, statistical experts agree that in pick- 
ing the 5,000 human beans the error should never be more than two per 
cent. The forecast of the election was a case in point, with an error of less 
than the normal “probable” error. In cases where the opinions of one class 
only, or of a single part of the country, are analyzed, the probable error 
may be larger because the sample is smaller, but it should never be more 
than six per cent. 
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Negro Youth at the Crossways, by E. FRANKLIN Frazier. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, xxiii +- 301 


pages. 

Occasionally a good descriptive study so analyzes the relationships 
between social phenomena that it becomes a landmark. Such, no doubt, 
will be the study by E. Franklin Frazier which describes the impact of 
culture upon personality development of the Negro youth of the middle 
section of the United States. The study which was made under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Education uses the interview technique 
as a method of investigation in an attempt to understand the influence of 
the social milieu upon the individual’s role as a person. The study shows 
the frustration and thwarting of which the upperclass Negro youth are 
quite conscious. The impact upon the lower classes, while not so con- 
sciously defined, shows itself in a subtle way through numerous remarks 
and behaviors. Frazier did not find a particular pattern of political ide- 
ology permeating the group. What he did find was a vast amount of social 
unrest, unfulfilled wishes, and idealizations which become fertile ground 
for movements of various sorts. 

If the educator is not already convinced, this study should go a long 
way toward focusing his attention upon the educational importance of 
the social consciousness of the person. 

Frazier is to be congratulated on the way he has evaded the common 
psychiatric and psychological concepts related to personality and has dem- 
onstrated to the sociologist what can be done through sociological tech- 
niques of investigation within the framework of his own discipline. The 
work is thoroughly sociological, highly informative, and is exceptionally 
valuable both to sociology and to education. 


The School in American Society, by Howarp S. Patrerson, ERNEST 
A. CuoaTe, and Epwarp Brunner. Scranton: International Text- 
book Company, 1936, xii +- 570 pages. 

This book is essentially an interestingly written survey of leading facts 
and theories in the history of education and of contemporary educational 
problems and undertakings. Its inclusiveness should make it valuable to 
those unaware of the numerous roles education has played as both a con- 
serving and progressive force. The book is challenging in spite of the 
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brevity of treatment of each topic. Questions at the end of each chapter 
are clear and stimulating. References are full and clear, illustrations and 


graphs well chosen. One of the Modern School Series. 


An Approach to a Philosophy of Education, by THEopore H. Eaton. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1938, ix + 273 pages. 


This is an essentially humanistic approach to the philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is nontechnical though it assumes some familiarity on the part of 
the reader with the major phases of educational theory. There is not much 
reference to the leading philosophies of the day—pragmatism, realism, 
idealism, neoscholasticism. Eaton analyzes the values of life as they crys- 
tallize out of an interpretation of man’s biological, psychological, and 
social nature; he then suggests the application of these values to educa- 
tion. The chapter A Psychological Approach to Values: Meaning is ex- 
cellent for its penetrating and inclusive study of the “humane” (distinctly 
human) values of the conscious or “spiritual” life—the life of felt worth. 


The President Makers: 1896 to 1919, by MATTHEW JosEPHsON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940, 584 pages. 


The central events and issues in American life in the years from 1896 to 
1919 bore an unmistakably political form. The political leader was more 
the key figure than he had been since the 1860’s. The period itself pro- 
duced a noteworthy political culture and a whole gallery of remarkable 
and diverse leading characters. With clarity and force, Mr. Josephson 
writes of the Presidents, the near Presidents, and the President makers— 
Mark Hanna, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Albert Beveridge, Robert LaFollette, William Jennings 
Bryan, William Howard Taft, George Perkins, the Pinchots, Colonel 
Harvey, Colonel House, and Woodrow Wilson. Here, in the days of the 
“Fair Deal” and the “New Freedom,” may be found the roots of the 
“New Deal” which was to characterize a later decade. Mr. Josephson’s 
volume contributes a splendid background against which to paint the 
story of the socializing of American democracy. 


Russia Through the Ages, by Sruart Ramsey Tompxins. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 799 pages. 


Professor Tompkins has essayed the task of encompassing in a volume 
of about eight hundred pages all the important phases of Russian history 
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from its legendary beginnings to the treaty of peace which concluded the 
recent Russo-Finnish War. To write the history of any country in so brief 
a compass is no simple task, but the path of one who would write the 
history of Russia is beset with special difficulties because there is for some 
periods a dearth and for others a plethora of source materials. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Tompkins has, on the whole, done a creditable job. He has 
produced a book that is distinguished by a spirit of fairness, an adherence 
to well-founded facts, and a pleasing literary style. Furthermore, his work 
shows that he is no less familiar with source materials and secondary 
works in the Russian language than with those available in English. One 
might point out a number of errors that have crept into the book, but it is 
rather unreasonable to expect a work of this size and scope to be entirely 
free of them. There may also be some difference of opinion regarding the 
author’s sense of proportion. While some military campaigns are treated 
at great length, the space allotted to culture is rather scant. The social and 
economic background might also have been sketched more amply. These 
criticisms must not, however, be permitted to overshadow the general 
excellence of the book. It is a work of which the author may well be proud 
and which will be read with interest by the general reader as well as by 
the specialist. 








